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THE WEAKEST LINK 


Plastic book covers are used by the majority of 
libraries throughout New Zealand and have improved 
the appeal and life of books in circulation. Experience 
has shown librarians that the edge binding tape tends 
to split at the spine and deteriorate rapidly after a 
few months’ use. 


We are pleased to offer what we believe to be a 
better book cover and we are prepared to guarantee 
the edge binding tape for the life of the cover. In 
conjunction with some quite attractive advertising this 
book cover is offered at a lower price. 


Should you have a limited budget please allow us 
to demonstrate how your quantity of cellulose covers 
may be increased by at least fifty per cent. for the 
same outlay. 


As we are indenting our Cellulose Acetate from England 
precut to size, we have available 10 reels 24 in. wide, 
.004 in. thick, 60 Ibs. weight per reel. The price is 7s. 10d. 
per lb. plus packaging and freight. 





If we have aroused your interest—write to: 


COMMERCIAL PUBLICITY LTD. 


P.O. Box 1941; Auckland. 





Say you saw theic advertisement in New Zealand Libraries 
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LIBRARY PLANNING 
AND BUILDING 


A. G. GREENHOUGH 


As an architect | have been asked to tell you how modern techniques 
and materials can be used to give us the type of library we want. 

Since you all come from libraries of different types, sizes, and 
requirements, this is no time to discuss the pros and cons of timber, 
concrete or steel structures, or advise you that one particular material 
is better than another. 

| must necesarily make my remarks rather general, and am going 
{0 approach the subject in reverse, by first discussing the type of library 
you do want. That is, your aim, and all of you, including the architect, 
must have that aim clear before beginning on the details of creating 
a building. Epstein, the well-known sculptor has said: “The perfection 
of means and the confusion of aims is characteristic of our age.” I see 


This is the substance of an address delivered by Mr A. G. Greenhough, B.Arch4N.Z.) 
A.RLB.A., A.N.Z.1.A., at the 26th N.Z.L.A. Conference, Rotorua, on 28 February 1957 








this so often—when a client comes about his housing problem he has 
little thought about just what a house means in terms of his way of life, 
or what it should provide for the adequate nurture of a family, save 
that it is a string of rectangles he can call living room, dining room, 
bedroom, and immediately move on to such details as to how many 
cupboards his wife wants in the kitchen, or the kind of window he 
thinks he needs on the street front to impress the passing parade, or the 
type of taps he does not want because a friend has told him they 
are no good. 

Perhaps the aims a building must fulfil are taken as read, but in 
our age of rapid change and loss of certainty, it is my opinion that 
we must go to the root of every problem and examine it critically. The 
house is the most difficult analysis since it is such a personal thing and 
must satisfy the varying personalities of the family. It must provide 
for growth of numbers, and for change in physical and mental 
requirements throughout the years. 

The library building must provide essentially, simply, two things: 

(i) A public meeting ground for varying age groups for 
relaxation, discussion of the many interests the books arouse, 
study, and amusement. It is a place of communal contact. 

(ii) Effective housing of the books and staff which are its 
mechanism. 

Of course there are 1,000 details and variations of such a simple 
analysis, but we must start with broad aims. If we examine some 
of the many functions in a building, perhaps we will add further to 
our idea of what we are aiming at. Listing them first, we aim at: 

(i) Shelter for the activity. 

(ii) Space. 

(iii) Workability. 

(iv) Economy. 

(v) Meaning. 

(vi) Feeling 

(vii) Joy. 

(i) Primarily we are building a shelier to keep out the weather and 
so give us the warmth and comfort in which to carry on the processes 
of our living. Such an aim is very elementary but does go back to the 
very beginning when man moved from the limits of his cave into a 
bigger world. The means by which it is achieved depends upon the 
climate, the materials available, and our technical knowledge. But so 
often is such a simple idea overlooked in the form of the building, the 
materials, and the details. For example—don’t insist on a long exposed 
building that tries bravely to open out on to either burning hot or 
windswept terraces, when a square type of building with perhaps an 
interior courtyard would give shade and peace; nor use glass where 
a solid wall could exclude unwanted heat; nor jeopardise the comfort 
of the building by, say, omitting a draught lobby for the sake of more 

inviting Or easier access. 
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(ii) Space and its organisation is the most powerful tool of the 
architect. It must be adequate for the proper functioning of the 
building’s activities, but also its organisation determines the external 
form of the building, and the feeling created within. Besides the three 
lineal dimensions of length, breadth, and height, there is the most im- 
portant visual quality of space. In these days of bankruptcy we must 
accept a minimum in space requirements, and so it is most important to 
attain some visual spaciousness. This can be done by the use of plate 
glass from floor to ceiling, mezzanine floors, or subdividing areas with 
partitions which do not carry up to the ceiling. By all these means 
the space is given a “flow” quality which moves in and out and around 
the building—the eye moves. 

(iii) Workability needs little explanation. The word “function” is 
often used instead, but this is too narrow an application of the word. 
I think most of us are concerned mostly, and too much foremostly, 
with the relationship of the parts and their workability. | want to urge 
you to think in broader terms, to achieve something more than a 
machine. A building is a workable machine first, but it can be so much 
more than that. 

(iv) Economy has become very important today—in a sense it 
always has been—and it forces us to stay near the heart of the problem 
and so find creative and inventive solutions rather than indulging in 
over-fancy. Are we to have a large building of cheap materials and 
limited life and appeal, or something smaller but of greater substance? 

Economy goes further than merely calculating how many square feet 
we can get for a certain cost. Quantity and quality must be balanced 
into what aspect or element of the building should the money be put? 
The result is a demonstration of our values in life, and so is most 
important when it comes to a building of communal significance such 
as a public library. A building cannot be created on a profit and loss 
basis as a financial venture, or the qualitative standards have to be kept 
too low. Rather than a financial venture, let us make it an adventure. 

For economy generally, we can say: 

(a) Be mindful of simplicity. 
(b) Use permanent materials. 
(c) Cut out decoration and adornment. 








(v) The meaning that a building, especially one of a public nature, 
has is shown in the love and effort lavished upon it, and also in its 
place in the total scheme. Town planning and architecture must be 
synthesised if both are to give maximum value, and the building must 
be sited with regard to its nature, importance, and symbolic value 
within the community. 

Take, for instance, the controversy over the Auckland University. 
First it was to move to Tamaki, but has a University any significant 
connection with a residential suburb? The next move was to Hobson 
Bay, but that is between city and suburb and more useful in other 
ways. To me, extension on the present site would be admirable because 
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the University is a symbol of our present culture, and so should be there 
for all to see in the midst of what it serves—industry, commerce, art. 
Auckland could have a fine cultural parkway from Civic Centre and 
Administration, to Public Library, to University, to Courts of Law, 
and through the Domain and Museum. 





(vi) Certain feelings must be created by, and in, the building. A 
church should stir some feeling of religion within us, and a library 
some feeling of relaxation, quiet, and curiosity. 

How well | remember my impressions of the  1,000-year-old 
monasteries of Mount Athos in Northern Greece—their huge stone 
base-walls rising off the rocky hillsides, the rooms propped out in 
timber on top of the walls, giving the impression that they peered 
disdainfully out on this world, but refused to admit it to their seclusion. 
They were built around a large courtyard with the chapel in the 
centre, creating behind the massive gates a world entirely of their 
own. In their character, one could not mistake that “monastery” spelt 
“seclusion”. 

In designing for a particular activity, our senses must be heightened 
in the direction of that activity by the form and size of the room, its 
materials, light, shade, colour, texture, intimacy or informality, etc. 

Take the provision for study in a library for instance—a small 
individual room is best, quiet and with a picture or small view for 
occasional relief from concentration. And so in defining our needs for 
good study conditions (“small” and “concentration” are the words) 
we also define what too much study can mean—a small concentrated 
view omitting the bigger concept. 








(vii) Let us approach our building project with some joy in oul 
hearts. Let us consider it as an adventure and try the new beside the 
old. Let us be enthusiastic about creating and inventing something new 
of our own. Let us try to show others what can be done with an 
open mind, and learn from our mistakes. Slavery to system and 
preconceived ideas can bring nothing worthwhile. 

Now a word about the architect. It is your pleasure to select the 
one you want, and in this you should take care, for your building 
depends upon it. Don’t go to someone whom a fiiend of yours 
happened to meet at golf last Saturday—his fees will be just the same 
as someone else's, and he will make the odd mistake like the next man. 
No! You must look at the work around you and look inside it, and 
speak to those who were responsible for getting it built and to the 
architect. 

Then give your architect all the help and information you can, and 
take at least some of his advice! He is there not only to make the 
building stand up, or to put in enough lavatories, or to act as 4 
draughtsman for what you think would be nice—he is there to design 
and create a building which will fulfil all your needs (the ones we have 
been talking about) and it is not an easy job to bring them all together 
into one complete and beautiful building. The more you will accept, 
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and the less restrictions you make for him, the better job you'll get. 
So when you instruct him, tell him your needs but not exactly how 
you want it. Let the building be his, not yours. 

Please do not forget how important it is to have the Librarian on 
your Building Committee, in direct contact with the architect—one 
expert working with another. 

Finally, give him time, and give him your time, for all good things 
take time, and joy is in the doing as much as in the result. 

1 would now like to discuss with you something of modern 
techniques and indicate to you where the advantages lie, and how they 
might be used. 

One of the most useful aids to planning is the module, that is, a 
two-way grid over which you draw your plan as if on graph paper. 
There is much research going on over the question of suitable grid 
sizes, and dealing with the problem of thickness, but | have found a 
simple grid of 3 ft. to 5 ft. squares is adequate. Often, over the planning 
grid, it is possible to superimpose a larger grid on which the structure 
rests. As a matter of fact, on larger buildings, the grid usually originates 
from the materials and type of structure chosen, and then is further 
sub-divided, ¢.g., a grid of columns spaced at 20 ft. centres in both 
directions could be sub-divided into 4 ft. or 5 ft. small bays. 

It is easy to see the advantages of such a system—your plan is 
immediately ordered and fairly regular. It cannot go off into too many 
corners, though of course this is not to say that the result will be a 
building like a smooth box. No! You can break the line of the building 
forward or backward where you want, but as long as you stick to the 
module, there will be a neatness and regularity throughout the building. 

Order, simplicity, and scale are the immediate result. Only the rhythm 
that the grid gives can be seen when the building is completed. 
Constantly repeating dimensions simplify the construction and make 
for much repeat work—hence a saving in money. And a better looking 
building is the result. There is no monotony—all the great building 
styles of the past, such as the Gothic, Renaissance, Tudor, Georgian, 
and New Zealand Colonial have used such a system. 

1 suggest that such a device is particularly suitable in a library where 
you have, for instance, repeating lengths of bookstack which will fit 
anywhere if a suitable grid is chosen. 

Another useful technique is that of non-load-bearing walls. That is, 
freedom of space. If the roof can be supported on columns or posts 
independent of the walls, then it is possible to arrange your partitions 
just where you want them, or rearrange them at a later date if you 
wish. This can apply even to your external walls—all that is needed 
is two or three short walls at right angles for bracing. When your 

walls and partitions do not have to bear the weight of the roof, they 
can be constructed of brick, timber, glass, or as light a material as 
you wish. 


This is an important system for you to follow, as most libraries these 
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days must of necessity start rather small and grow. How easy it then 
is to extend by knocking out walls and rearranging the existing ones 
to suit the new plan without expensive structural alterations. 

The main point about materials is to use permanent ones for your 
structure wherever possible—brick, stone, concrete, steel, and glass. 
In New Zealand we are badly in need of permanent buildings in our 
towns. 

In days of such strict economy, areas are steadily reducing, and so 
it has become more important to find some visual spaciousness at least. 
With materials like concrete and steel it is a simple matter to support 
the roof without using a lot of walls, thus obtaining large areas which 
may be subdivided into sections or areas by the placing of furniture 
and bookstacks, above which, visually, the space flows on. 

This corresponds with the idea of informality in the modern library, 
rather than the formal break-up into separate compartments for each 











activity. Only staff areas or activities needing very special conditions | 


need isolation. The smaller the library, the less division required by 
reason of its less specialised nature. 

The more the library is to be a centre for the community, the more 
it must attract people by its informality. An impression of informality 
can be given by: 

(i) Less division of space. 

(ii) More comfortable furnishing such a lounge corners. 

(iii) Use of terraces or gardens. 

(iv) Ceiling heights more of domestic scale—at least in some 

parts. 

(v) Display of pottery, painting, flowers, etc. 

Colour and furnishing are important items in increasing informality. 
Do not use much colour as it is all there in the book jackets—those 
are your bright accenting colours—the rest may be rather neutral 
background colours such as whites, greys, fawns, and black. As a 
general rule: 

(i) The best colour is that which is inherent in a material—the 

natural colour of timber, or brick, or concrete. 

(ii) The bigger the area the lighter the colour. Ten square feet o! 

white are equivalent to one square inch of scarlet. 

In furnishing, a piece of carpet, a lampshade, a bowl, an indoor 
plant and flowers will all help towards that feeling of relaxation. 
Texture, too, is as important as colour. 

Lighting is a particular problem for you. For daylighting | would 
say, exclude the sun and glare by using overhangs or, say, bamboo 
blinds. Many of your windows may be kept above the top of the wall 
shelving, with just some floor to ceiling glass for better light and 4 
little outlook. A solution to better lighting is the use of roof lights 
which give a pleasant diffusion without glare. To keep the effect o! 
informality at night, it is best not to use an overall system such a 
fluorescent tubes, but rather use the “light and shade” effect of ordinar 
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lighting placed exactly where it is needed for the particular job—over 
the shelving, the reading tables, the issue desk, etc. 

One question upon which it is hard to give advice, but which | am 
sure concerns you all, is aesthetics—what should the building look like? 

Firstly, wherever conditions allow, try to go for permanent materials 
which will weather nicely without maintenance; or wait till you can 
afford them; or build beneath your requirements to begin with. 

Secondly, do not be frightened to give the building its own personal 
character, a character which arises from the form, which in turn comes 
from the aims and needs of the type of building. Do not depend on the 
words “Public Library” to distinguish your building from the local 
hall, or house or factory down the road. 

Remember, a good building is good advertising. F. L. Wright's 
Johnson Wax Works in U.S.A. was described in many magazines, 
and it was estimated that the equivalent space in normal advertising 
would have cost the company some $2,000,000. 

So do not be afraid to place your new design amongst the old—if 
both are good design they will have something in common, but the 
chances are that in a few years the old one next door will be pulled 
down to make way for an up-to-date building. 

My remarks have been broad and very general, but | have wanted 
you to realise just how many thoughts and things must be brought 
together and synthesised to give you your building. | want you to 
realise that the architect who does his job properly has a complex 
problem, and so if you, the client, realise this you may hesitate before 
tearing his plans to shreds. 








15 DARWIN STREET, 
KARORI, 
WELLINGTON, W.3. 


Telephone 78-322 


BOOKBINDING SPECIALISTS 
PICKERING AND PLATT 


We specialise in the modern Flexibound process and are experts 
in the repair and finishing of rare bindings. 


Quotations submitted on any class of binding. 


All our quotations include lettering in gold or black. 








Say you saw their advertisement in New Zealand Libraries 
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NEWTOWN BRANCH LIBRARY 


J. P. SAGE 


Library service in South Wellington was established probably 
somewhat earlier than 1888. The old library building at Newtown, 
opened in 1902, was, in its hey-day, a busy cultural centre. In recent 
years a change of emphasis in leisure-time interests and an increasing 
commercialisation and industrialisation of part of the Newtown area 
had changed the nature of the service provided and lessened the 
demand. The building itself had become weakened by earthquakes 
and the Wellington City Council decided that, rather than pay the 
heavy cost of repairs and modifications, it would sell the building 
and erect another elsewhere. 

A suitable site was already owned by the Council at the junction 
of Riddiford and Constable Streets, about half a mile south of the 
old library. Tenancy difficulties prevented demolitions which would 








have enabled the actual corner to be used for the new library. The | 


site chosen is in Constable Street about 20 yards from Riddiford 
Street. As the intervening space has since been cleared there is a 
full view of the building from both streets. 

Full use has been made of the site by including a wing at the rear 
of the building for a women’s rest room and two stories of flats 
above. These are separate from the library with their own entrances. 

Floor area is approximately 2,200 square feet, including work 
space. Natural light enters the library on all four sides. A particular 
feature is the large windows facing both streets which give an 
attractive view of the interior. Furniture and display stands have been 
arranged to enhance rather than block this view. Steel shelving, 
adjustable, by Steelcase Ltd., has been used throughout, in 7-inch and 
Y-inch depths. A special feature for the support of large books is steel 
hoops, shaped like an inverted U fitted into holes drilled in the shelf 
and tightened by wing-nuts underneath. Several sets of holes per 
shelf permit adjustment to a variety of widths. 

Book stock at the time of opening was 11,620 volumes, of which 
about one-third was on issue. Public shelves would comfortably hold 
9,000 books and there is storage for over 2,000. 

Heating is from Pynox Schwank gas convector heaters. Lighting is 
partly from fluorescent tubes, partly from tungsten lamps, both 
recessed into the ceiling. Flooring is of oak parquet. 

The building was designed by the Corporation’s own architects, who 
most satisfactorily interpreted and fulfilled the requirements laid 
down. The builders were a local company, C.P. Construction, Ltd. 

The library was opened by His Worship the Mayor, Mr F. ! 
Kitts, on 22 October 1957. New figures of use are already being 
established and it is apparent that the library will draw users from 
a wider area than did the former building. 
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A view of the interior 
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THE NEW ZEALAND 
BUSINESS COLLECTION 


C. W. TOLLEY 


In the following I am not concerned with the planning and layout 
of a commercial section in a public library. Much can be learnt about 
those aspects in accounts of recent British practice. | wish to stress 
that a commercial or business collection in a New Zealand library 
should display, as well as its quota of overseas directories and annuals, 
a full selection of the more useful New Zealand reference material. 

Much overseas material has little or only potential use here: too 
keen a pursuit of it may lead us to neglect essential material on our 
own doorstep. Many of us have been more concerned to display, for 
example, Thomas’ Register of American Manufacturers than to acquire 
Cranwell’s Building Supplies Catalogue or subscribe to the Mercantile 
Gazette of New Zealand. Perhaps more than most library material, 
commercial publications must be assembled for current use, tor use 
locally, in local business and by local consumers. For these reasons 
most of the factual material published in this country will be of use 
at some time or other. 

Building up New Zealand reference material is a different matter 
from building up overseas material. For the latter purpose there is 
little to commend a librarian selecting in vacuo from Winchell or 
from Newark Public Library lists. His selection must be realistically 
related to the flow and volume of our trading activity. In the following 
I have briefly indicated the types of New Zealand material that should 
be readily available in larger public libraries. All the examples 
mentioned are not necessarily the most important. 

The first thing that a librarian notices about New Zealand material 
is its diversity, ranging as it does from Lucas’s Almanac for Nelson, 
Marlborough and Buller to the Annual Report of the Tobacco Board 
and the publications of the New Zealand Department of Statistics. 
There is a considerable amount of material with which we must 
become familiar. Harris’s Guide to New Zealand Reference Material 
and its supplements is frequently useful at the beginning although i 
is a pity that the latter are not more up-to-date. 

The second thing the librarian notices is the extent to which informa- 
ion, in the first instance, comes from government sources, and the 
extent to which it is repeated and dilated upon in the publications 
of different organisations. 

The business librarian must know his way about government 
publications and he has no Ariadne’s thread to help him except his 
complete familiarity with them. The bound volumes of the Appendices 
to the Journals and the New Zealand Gazette would be on his shelves 
with the respective current issues for each. Of basic importance are 
the sources of official statistical information. “If there is to be an 
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enlightened public opinion and policy in any community, the widest 
possible range of systematically collected numerical data is needed 
in every possible department of inquiry.”* It is not sufficient for one 
to rely solely on the New Zealand Official Yearbook which, in many 
instances, Only summarises data set out more fully elsewhere, and, 
for obvious reasons, can often only give annual figures. The Monthly 
Abstract of Statistics and the series of Annual Statistical Reports are, 
therefore, essential. Also very useful are the Commerce Journal 
(Auckland Chamber of Commerce) and the Canterbury Chamber of 
Commerce Economic Bulletin. Statistical information is not necessarily 
found in one place. In order to give a full picture of, for example, 
primary production in New Zealand, one would turn, not only to the 
Department of Statistics’ Annual Report on Farm Production, but also 
to the Monthly Abstract and to several Parliamentary papers published 
in the Appendices to the Journals. No business librarian can afford 
to be without E. P. Neale’s book even though the discussions on 
statistical methods may be beyond his understanding. 

The Statutory Regulations and Statutes of the Dominion of New 
Zealand would also be on his shelves. A new consolidation of the 
public acts of New Zealand is being prepared. Larger libraries will 
have expositions of different acts such as Commercial Law in New 
Zealand, by J. F. Northey although no textbook should be regarded 
as an alternative for an inquirer seeking proper professional opinion. 
Current awards and agreements should be filed until they are replaced 
by the annual volumes, namely: New Zealand. Department of Labour. 
Awards, Agreements, Orders, and Decisions. ...3 vols. 

There is a group of items that covers various yet related aspects 
of the economic life of the country such as finance, production, 
economic conditions, marketing and trade. Firstly there is the Report 
of the Royal Commission on Monetary, Banking and Credit Syste:ns 
(Appendix B-3, 1956). The Reserve Bank of New Zealand Bulletin 
and also its New Zealand News Review and Overseas News Review 
should be available. From time to time articles that first appeared in 
the Bulletin are separately published. The Monthly Abstract... is the 
main source of the most up-to-date information on business conditions. 
A useful summary of information drawn from various existing 
Government sources and published by the British Board of Trade 
is New Zealand: Economic and Commercial Conditions in New 
Zealand (latest edition 1956). And then there is Investment in New 
Zealand, published by the Department of Industries and Commerce, 
although it is now somewhat out-of-date. Annual reports and news- 
letters of banks located, or with branches, in New Zealand such as 
the Australia and New Zealand Bank Quarterly Summary, should te 
on file. The Government’s Annual Financial Survey should not te 
overlooked. 

New Zealand has a number of marketing boards and trade com- 
missions whose annual reports should be available if a good service is 
"Neale, E. P. Guide to New Zealand Official Statistics. 34 ed. Whitcombe & Tombs, 1955, 
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to be given. The following are some of them: 

The Aviation Industry Association of New Zealand, Wellington. 
Annual report. 1(1950)- 

Electrical Supply Authorities’ Association of New Zealand. Reports 
of annual conferences. |(1929)- 
(Note also their Schedule of Electricity Charges in New Zealand.) 

New Zealand Apple and Pear Marketing Board. Annual report and 
statement of accounts. 1(1948/9)— 

New Zealand Dairy Board. Annual report. 1(1924/5)- 

New Zealand Dairy Products Marketing Commission. Annual report 
and statement of accounts. |(1947/8)- 

New Zealand Meat Producers’ Board. Annual report and statement 
of accounts. |(1922/23)- 

New Zealand Motor Trade Year Book. |(1947)- 

New Zealand Potato Board. Annual report. 1(1952)— [to 1954 as 
Appendix H-4]. 

New Zealand Poultry Board Egg Marketing Authority. Annual 
report. 1(1955)-— 

New Zealand Tobacco Board. Annual report. | (1936/37)- 

New Zealand Wool Board. Annual report and statement of accounts. 
1(1944/45)- 

New Zealand Wool Commission. Annual report and statement of 
accounts. 1|(1952/53)- 








LIBRARIANS 


Avail yourselves of the services of 


CAMBRIDGE BOOKBINDING SERVICE 
P.O. BOX 57 CAMBRIDGE PHONE 629 


Our endeavour is to help the librarian maintain books 
on an economic basis. Give your books two lives 
instead of one. Prices quoted are for public libraries 
and schools. 
BOOKS Up to 9” x 6"—3/6 each. 
Up to 11” x 7’—S/1 each. 
Up to 15” x 10”—10/10 each. 
SEWING 1/- to 1/6 extra—undertaken where 
necessary. Stitchless binding also 
undertaken where necessary. 
MAGAZINES Covers stiffened — Up to 10” x 7° 
—2/- each. 
Over 10” x 7°—2/6 each. 
Magazines returned expeditiously 











Sav vou saw their advertisement in New Zealand Libraries 
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Directories and annuals are traditionally regarded as the core of 
a business collection. While this is not so applicable in New Zealand, 
there are, nevertheless, certain items that should be noted. Cranwell's 
Building Supplies Catalogue has been mentioned. A new edition of the 
New Zealand Business Who's Who has recently been announced. The 
irregularly published Pacific Islands Yearbook contains information 
difficult to find elsewhere. The Universal Business Directories should 
be well known, and the Australian series should be noted. It is a pity 
that the useful Universal Almanacs are no longer published. Local 
information, for example, on clubs and societies and on available 
halls, should be maintained on files. Stone’s directories have finally 
been taken over by H. Wise & Co. who now issue the New Zealand 
Post Office Directory in four parts—there will be six parts as from 
March 1958. There is no readily available directory of public 
companies in New Zealand. A new edition of the Yearbook of New 
Zealand Public Companies (last issue 1948) is said to be under 
preparation. The New Zealand Post Office Guide should be kept up- 
to-date with the amendments as published. Lloyd's Australian and 
New Zealand Trade Register gives a comprehensive listing of New 
Zealand trade associations. 

The seventh edition of Ships on the Australian, New Zealand, and 
Islands Registers has been announced. The New Zealand Shipping 
Gazette should be available. | have mentioned the New Zealand 
Gazette in which import licensing schedules and sales tax schedules 
appear. And there is the New Zealand Customs Department’s Customs 
Tariff in New Zealand. A reclassification of tariffs is under review. 

A few periodicals have been noted above in passing. All New 
Zealand periodicals having any significance will be taken by larger 
libraries. The additional titles listed below would be among those 
expected to be found in a business collection. Most of them are 
indexed in the Index to New Zealand Periodicals. 


Accountant's Journal (N.Z. Society of Accountants). Wellington. 
1(1922)- 

Board and Council: the New Zealand Local Authorities’ Review. 
Auckland. 1(D 1921)- 

Industrial Bulletin (Issued jointly by the Department of Industries 
and Commerce and Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research). 1(1945)- 

New Zealand. Department of Labour and Employment. Labour 
and Employment Gazette. 1(F 1951)- 

New Zealand. Patent Office. Patent Office Journal. !(JI 1912) 

New Zealand Commerce (Associated Chambers of Commerce). 
Wellington. 1 (JI 1945)- 

New Zealand Economist and Taxpayer. Wellington. 1(Ap 1939) 

New Zealand Financial Times. Wellington. 1(0 1930)- 

New Zealand Manufacturer (New Zealand Manufacturers’ 
Federation). Auckland. 1 (JI 1949)- 
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New Zealand Trade and Industry. Auckland. |(J} 1949)- |to F 

1956 as Modern Manufacturing]. 

Official Record of the Stock Exchanges of New Zealand. (Stock 
Exchanges Association of New Zealand.) Christchurch. 1(F 
1931)- 

The best financial columns among newspapers are probably to be | 

found in the New Zealand Herald. 

















Many other items could be mentioned—maps, electoral rolls, interest Pi 
tables, and so on—but in a small compass one can only stress in a McE 
selective way the kinds of material that should be in a_ business Ce 
collection in a New Zealand library. “yp 

speci 

Be 

seller 

woul 

NON TEAR PLASTIC BOOK COVERS = 
gethe 

NON TEAR P.V.C. PLASTIC PIECES CUT TO SIZES. at w 

7 in., 74 in., 74 in., 72 in., 8 in., 84 in., 84 in., 8} in., by 18 inches, Re 

4d. each. 9 in., 94 in., 94 in., 92 in., by 18 inches, 5d. each. that 

Other sizes priced accordingly. that 

NON TEAR P.V.C. PLASTIC by the yard, any quantity, 47-48 ins. oil 

wide, 2/6 per running yard. vaeren 

ACETATE .004. Cut pieces. Up to 83 ins. by 18 ins., 5d. each. cedu 

9 ins. to 93 ins. by 18 ins., 6d. each. Other sizes priced accordingly. Ce 

ACETATE 23/24 inches wide, 2/- per running yard, any quantity. were 

TAPES. Cloth adhesive, 4 in. wide, 2 in. spool. Colours, red, blue, (i 

green, yellow, black and grey. 50 yards, 5/6 per roll. 

LASSOMETIC ADHESIVE, 34 in. wide, 2 in. spool, colours, blue, 

green, red, yellow, black and white, 25 yards, 2/10 per roll. 

P.V.C. BOOK COVERS, are made in all sizes, bound with either (ii 

cloth or lassometic tapes. ACETATE covers also supplied. Prices: 

P.V.C. cover and acetate, sizes 7 to 73? by 18 ins., 7d. each, 8 to 8} 

ins. by 18 ins., 8d. each. Full roll acetate, 360 yds., £34. F 

Plastic adhesive glue, 6/6 per pint. The 

Seal your own book jackets with Morane heat sealing skin. Sold feren 

in sheets .0O1 in., 18 by 40 ins. 1/8 a sheet. 20 by 40 ins. 1/9, and Hon. 

24 by 40 ins. 2/-. broug 

.0OO1S in. 1/9, 1/10 and 2/1 each respectively. furthe 
.003 in. 2/10, 2/11 and 3/- a piece each respectively. 

Using .001 thickness the average book will cost approx. 4d. each. 

Book jackets, index cards, etc., can be sealed with an ordinary iron 

using medium heat. 

We can seal your reference cards, documents, blue prints, book Pre 

covers, etc., with heatsealing PLASTIC SKIN. Quotes given on McEl 

request. Prompt attention given to all orders. Ce 
Order with confidence from: > 
C. H. RENNIE, a ih 

114 Princes Drive, na ~ 

NELSON. to all 

report 

Say you saw their advertisement in New Zealand Libraries in dra 
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N.Z.L.A. STANDING 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


MEETING OF 20 NOVEMBER 1957 


Present: H. J. Lorimer (in the chair), G. T. Alley, A. G. Bagnall, W. J. 
McEldowney. S. Perry, D. M. Wylie and the Registrar. 

Census of Libraries: It was resolved that in view of the fact that an early 
survey of New Zealand libraries is projected, the Department of Statistics 
be asked to extend its 1959 census to cover state, university and major 
special libraries. 

Booksellers’ Discounts to Libraries: A \etter from the Associated Book- 
sellers of New Zealand giving notice that the current discount schedule 
would cease on 31 January 1958 and submitting proposals for a new 
schedule to come into operation on | February 1958 was received, to- 
gether with the report of a meeting of representatives of both Associations 
at which the proposals were discussed. 

Royal Commission on Local Authority Finance: The Registrar reported 
that a letter had been sent to the Department of Internal Affairs stating 
that the Association would probably wish to make submissions, and an 
acknowledgment had been received, which said that advice on the pro- 
cedure to be adopted would be forwarded as soon as it was determined. 

Conference Remits: The following remits from the Canterbury Branch 
were received: 

(i) “That it be a recommendation to Council, that in view of the over- 
full programme caused by the increasing volume of Conference 
business, future Conferences should be extended by at least one 
day.” 

(ii) “That it be a recommendation to Council that the Minister of 
Education be approached and asked to extend the Post Primary 
Teachers’ Bursary Scheme to potential recruits to library work.” 

The first remit was approved for inclusion on the order paper for con- 
ference. The subject matter of the second remit was approved, but the 
Hon. Secretary was asked to amend the wording, the amended remit to be 
brought before the next meeting of the Standing Executive Committee for 
further consideration. 


NOTES ON MEETING OF 18 DECEMBER 1957 


Present: A. G. Bagnall (in the chair), G. T. Alley, H. J. Lorimer, W. J. 
McEldowney, S. Perry, D. M. Wylie, the Registrar, and the Hon. Editor. 

Census of Libraries: Mr McEldowney reported that he had discussed with 
representatives of the Department of Statistics the question of extending 
the census to cover university, state, and major special libraries. The 
Department had decided to use the same questionnaire as would be sent 
to public libraries, with an explanatory covering letter, and to send copies 
to all the libraries of these types listed in the interloan handbook. The 
report was received, and it was decided to offer to help the Department 
in drafting the covering leter which it was intended to send out. 
15 





Conference Remit: Consideration was given to suggested amendments to 
a remit from the Canterbury Branch. After some discussion it was agreed 
that the remit be amended to the following: “That it be a recommendation 
to Council that the Government be asked to provide bursaries and student- 
ships, similar to those available for post-primary teaching, for selected 
university students who wish to go on to the Library School.” The remit 
as amended was approved for inclusion on the conference order paper. 

Reciprocal Borrowing Arrangements: A \etter was received from Mr §, 
Perry suggesting that the reciprocal borrowing arrangements existing among 
a fair number of libraries be organised into a scheme so that it would not 
be necessary for libraries to make multilateral arrangements. Mr Wylie 
reported that the Lower Hutt City Council would be forwading a remit on 
this subject for discussion at the next conference. In view of this information 
it was decided, with Mr Perry’s concurrence, to take no action regarding 
his letter. 

Training of Teachers and Teacher-Librarians: \t was decided to refer to 
the Library Training Committee and to the special committee on Children’s 
Library Services a recommendation, dated 2nd December, from the 
Children’s and Young People’s Section: “That the training should be given 
by the Training College Librarian in conjunction with the Normal School, 
and that the Normal School should have a fully-trained school librarian 
who should be a qualified teacher and should hold the N.Z.L.A. Diploma 
or Certificate.” 


Royal Commission on Local Authority Finance: The Registrar read a 
letter from the Secretary of the Commission stating that sittings would be 
commenced early in 1958 and that submissions should be forwarded prior 
to 10 February. It was decided to reply asking that, if possible, the time 
be extended to allow as wide consultation as possible, pointing out the 


difficulties of consulting local authorities before February. It was further 
resolved that the Hon. Secretary of the Local Authorities Section be 
informed of the action taken, but that he be asked to try to prepare draft 
submissions by the end of January, the material to be circulated to 
Council for approval by postal ballot before being sent to the Commission. 

Unesco Book Coupons: A \etter trom the Secretary of the National 
Commission for Unesco asking for the Association’s views in detail and in 
particular for information on the difficulties experienced by people wishing 
to obtain serious books published abroad was received, and a draft reply 
suggesting an approach to such bodies as the N.Z. Association of Scientific 
Workers and the Association of University Teachers was approved. 

Mr H. J. Lorimer: Mr Lorimer asked to be excused from the remainder 
of the meeting and applied for leave from the Committee during his absence 
overseas. Leave of absence was granted, and the good wishes of the 
Committee were extended to Mr Lorimer for a successful trip and safe 
return. 

Conference remit: The following remit from the Napier Public Library 
was approved for inclusion on the conference order paper subject to the 
substitution of the word “Council” for the word “conference” in the second 
line, the remit, as amended, to read as follows: 

“That in view of the time factor and cost involved for the 1958 Venue, 
Council seriously consider restricting Venue to Wellington and Nelson 
or any other northern South Island City or Town, and that Conference 
be alternated between those Cities or Towns agreed upon.” 
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For further particulars write 


 LOMAK FURNITURE CO. LTD. 


Phone 75-903 Christchurch Box 1021 














BOOK JACKETS 
OF 
THE HIGHEST QUALITY 





Made from the best British materials and by the finest 
British workmanship. 


For the past five years these transparent book jackets 


have been supplied to New Zealand libraries. They 


have stood the test of time. 


New Zealand Book Service Ltd. 
P.O. Box 33, Paraparaumu. 
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PENCARROW SAGA 


A New Edition Has Just 
Been Published of 


NELLE SCANLAN’S 


Immortal Books of the 


PENCARROW 
SAGA 


Ihe Pencarrow Saga covers the life and fortunes of the 
Pencarrow Family during the first hundred years of New 
Zealand’s history, and is probably the most successful series 
of novels by a New Zealand author. 


SOnRR>OZM 


Faithfully portraying the New Zealand scene and at the same 
iime providing an enthralling story, crowded with incident. 
sombre with tragedy, and illuminated with freshness and 
humour, the re-publication of these books is an exciting event 
for a new generation. 


Available in a uniform edition of four books 


Price “PENCARROW” 

10/6 “TIDES OF YOUTH” 
“WINDS OF HEAVEN 

Per Book. “KELLY PENCARROW’ 


ORDER YOUR COPIES IMMEDIATELY 
FROM YOUR NEAREST BRANCH OF THE PUBLISHERS 


Viele Sonly Le 


> Or 


Christchurch Auckland Wellington Dunedin 
Hamilton Lower Hutt Timaru Invercargill 
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PRINTED BY WRIGHT & CARMAN LTD., WELLINGIO? 


RFGISTPFRED AT THE G.P.O. WELLINGTON AS A MAGAZINYS 





